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fore, when Horace says, 'Avoid the Cyclades', he 
means 'Do not sail for Ilium'. 

Dr. Leaf believes that we must interpret Horace, 
Carm. 1.15, especially the opening lines, in close 
connection with 1.14 (287-288). In these opening 
lines we have Idaean ships at once, "with all promi- 
nence; the purpose of the ode is to bring out to the full 
the disasters which did once follow a voyage of Idaean 
ships to Ilium; the moral is obvious". Further, 
says Dr. Leaf, the narrow seas, indicated by freta, 
"can, for a ship on a voyage from Sparta to Ilium, 
only be the very channels mentioned in the preceding 
line, the aequora interfusa Cyclidas". 

Dr. Leaf then concludes that the poems were com- 
posed at the time of Augustus's visit to Brundisium 
in the winter of 31-30, and express "the incredulous 
indignation with which the Romans heard that he 
was to sail away again without coming to Rome" 
(we must, he says, set a question mark, not an ex- 
clamation point, after fluctus, in 1. 14.2). The two 
poems may first have been circulated privately among 
sympathizers of Horace's position. If the two odes 
should become general property, the ode on Nereus 
(1.15) might well pass in those days, as it has always 
passed since, for a purely mythological poem on the 
old theme of Troy. If asked questions about 1.14, 
Horace might say (288), 

with an air of extreme innocence, "Of course, the ship 
is that on which Caesar has just arrived in Brundusium, 
and in which I hear, with the greatest alarm for his 
personal safety, that he means to sail back to Samos. 
It is an appeal to him not to run such a risk". The 
ode would thus be a pendant to the other in which 
he appeals to Virgil's ship to bring him safe home. . . . 

Dr. Leaf reminds us that the voyage from Samos to 
Brundisium was stormy and dangerous; the return 
voyage through the narrow seas and lee-shores of the 
Cyclades was full of risks. 

To know that the emperor was coming at such a 
season had been to Horace a distressing anxiety; 
his one desire was the affectionate longing that such a 
danger should not be undertaken again. 

In connection with all this Dr. Leaf urges that 
occupa, in verse 2, might mean 'cling', as well as 'enter'. 
I quote Dr. Leaf's concluding paragraph: 

When Augustus returned to Rome eighteen months 
later, in August 29 B. C, the policy of any removal 
of the capital was finally abandoned, and there was 
no longer any harm in publishing the ode. But 
Rome did not forget the fright it had had, and it is 
evident that later on it was worth while to let Horace, 
in the series of odes on patriotism written with the 
approval of Augustus, put an end once and for all to 
rumours, by placing a denial of them in the mouth of 
Juno. But the first expression of alarm, with its 
double meaning, remains, when properly interpreted, 
a pretty piece of wit, a real "curiosa felicitas": 

I have no doubt that it will be very interesting to 
others, at it was to me, to find two scholars arriving, 
independently, at the same conclusion, as Dr. Fowler 
and Professor Frank did with respect to the Carmen 
Saeculare, and as Dr. Fowler and Dr. Leaf did with 
respect to the much discussed passage of Horace, Carm. 
3.3. Dr. Leaf's bringing of Carm. 1 .15 into relation with 
this matter is most ingenious. c. K. 



Pictures from Roman Life. Bulletin of the Extension 
Division, Indiana University, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
By Lillian Gay Berry. 

After a brief discussion of the importance of the 
visual aids to education, the author lists the slides 
available for distribution through the Extension 
Division. These sets consist of 51 slides on The 
Home, 51 on Dress, Education, and Travel, 54 on 
Amusements, 43 on Industrial Arts, Crafts, and 
Trades, 47 on -Art, and 70 on Caesar's Gallic War. 
Good brief lists of books on Roman Life and on Caesar, 
suitable for the High School Library, conclude the 
pamphlet. 
University of Pittsburgh EVAN T. SAGE 



The Teaching of High School Latin. Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 5 (September, 1921). 
Issued by the State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

This is the most recent State syllabus. The point of 
view from which it was prepared is indicated in the 
Foreword, by Superintendent Albert S. Cook: 

Latin has a place in the high schools but it will confirm 
itself in that place only if the teacher handles it in a 
rational, human, up-to-date way, thinking at least as 
much about his manner as about his matter .... 
it is hoped that this pamphlet will serve not merely 
as a quantitative syllabus, but as a working manual of 
method as well. . . . 

Chapter I deals with the value of Latin. The 
various values are considered under three heads, 
practical, cultural, and disciplinary. There is no 
mention of any challenge of the doctrine of formal 
discipline, nor would the teacher be aware that the 
question of transfer of training is still open, or even 
that such a question exists at all. 

The four-year Latin course is then outlined year by 
year. Considerable attention is paid to word-study 
in the first year. Additional material is specified for 
the second year, especially a study of suffixes, and the 
increase in English vocabulary through the study of 
derivatives is prescribed for the third and fourth 
years as well. The vocabulary is that of Professor 
Lodge. The reading-matter prescribed is as follows: 
Caesar, Gallic War, 1-4, or their equivalent, but 
without mention of Nepos or any easier material; 
Cicero, Cat. 1-4 (two of these may be read at sight), 
Manilian Law, and Archias; Vergil, Aeneid 1-4, 
(at least tv/o books are to be read at sight). Such a 
course seems too rigid to get the best results for either 
teacher or pupil. Perhaps, too, the requirements in 
syntax are too heavy for the first year. There is no 
suggestion that the pupil who will not continue Latin 
beyond the first or the second year should receive any 
special consideration. Satisfactory attention is paid 
to content throughout. 

Chapter III deals in a helpful fashion with Methods 
and Special Devices, for the four years. The all- 
important point in the first year is declared to be 
mastery of forms; time-tests are recommended as a 



